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Austerity 





won't save 


capitalism from declining 


After a miserable 2011, char- 
acterised by rising unemploy- 
ment, inflation and increased 
hardship for workers every- 
where, most people were 
probably hoping that 2012 
would offer some hope for 
improvement or at least some 
relief from the relentless as- 
saults on living standards. 


Unfortunately, such hopes are increasingly uto- 
pian as capitalism continues to grapple with the 
consequences of the worst economic crisis in its 
history. The remorseless unfolding of the crisis 
is pushing every aspect of the capitalist social 
structure towards breaking point at all levels of 
society. 

In the Eurozone, the impossibility of resolving 
the debt crisis becomes more obvious every day. 
The head of the IMF has warned that “the world 
faces an economic spiral reminiscent of the 1930s 
unless action is taken on the eurozone crisis”. 
Several countries in Europe were victim of the re- 
cent round of credit rating downgrades, most sig- 
nificantly France. France’s situation is important 
because their rating has a knock-on effect of the 
perceived stability of the European bail-out mech- 
anisms, which in turn affect market confidence in 
the ability of Europe to control the crisis. 

The reasons given by S&P, the rating agency 
concerned, is revealing: “we believe that a re- 
form process based on a pillar of fiscal austerity 
alone risks becoming self-defeating, as domestic 
demand falls in line with consumers’ rising con- 
cerns about job security and disposable incomes, 
eroding national tax revenues” (www.standarda- 
ndpoors.com). Without growth, debt reduction 
becomes impossible - and yet the only way capi- 
talism has to stimulate growth is by government 
intervention, thus increasing debt! Capitalism is 
caught in a vicious pincer movement from which 
it cannot escape. 

Closer to home in Britain, the latest GDP figures 
indicate a contraction of 0.2% in the last quarter 
of 2011, threatening a new recession. Industrial 
production is in decline once again, down 2.9% in 


the year to November, indicating that manufactur- 
ing’s brief renaissance on which the ruling class 
had pinned their hopes has now run out of steam. 
Headlines were also made as government net 
debt passed the £1 trillion mark. The net debt of 
the state is now 61% of GDP with gross debt at 
81%. In fact, Britain’s state debt is lower than that 
of France and Germany, but its deficit (i.e. the rate 
at which that debt grows) is much higher. But al- 
though it’s state debt that continues to grab the 
headlines, this focus serves to mask a far deeper 
problem at the root of the capitalist economy. 
Overall debt in Britain (public and private sec- 


tor) is a staggering 507% of GDP. This means that 
the entire country would have to work for nothing 
for 5 years to repay it! The liabilities of the finance 
sector alone are well over 200% of GDP. 

Debt is a form of capital and, like all capital, has 
to be worked in order to maintain its value and to 
grow. In practice, this means that it must employ 
workers who must then produce surplus value (i.e. 
the value above and beyond what workers have 
to consume in order to live) which is then paid to 
the boss in the form of profit. Out of this profit, 
the capitalist pays back the original capital plus 
interest. Obviously workers can take out credit 








Costa Concordia shipwreck 
Lives lost in the pursuit of profit 





At the time of writing 17 bodies have been 
found and as many as 20 passengers are still unac- 
counted for following the shipwreck of the Costa 
Concordia off the Italian island of Giglo on 14" 
January. 

The captain of the ship became the immediate 
target of blame after denying that he had rushed 
to get off before the passengers and was only in 
a lifeboat because he ‘fallen’ into it and was sim- 
ply unable to get back on board as he wanted to. 
He also claimed the rocks he steered the ship onto 


and which ripped its hull open were not on his 
map. Reports followed that he might have been 
drinking or was showing off, possibly to a mys- 
tery woman, and that he had delayed getting the 
passengers off for an hour. 

Costa Cruises, which operates a large number of 
similar ships and whose parent company, Carnival 
Corporation, owns 10 cruise providers, was quick 
to join in. The day after the incident, after noting 
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too, in which case they pay the interest directly 
to the capitalist out of their own wages. When 
governments borrow, they pay back their loans 
from taxes which are taken from company prof- 
its (produced by workers) or wages (again, from 
workers). 

If the borrower cannot squeeze enough surplus 
value out of the working class to pay off the debt 
(with interest) then the capital becomes worthless, 
capitalists go out of business and defaults on the 
loan while workers are laid off. If many borrow- 
ers encounter this problem, a whole wave of such 
defaults can wipe out the banking system. This is 
precisely what nearly happened in 2008. 

The enormous scale of the debt problem shows 
quite clearly the underlying structural crisis facing 
capital, one that can only be answered by extract- 
ing more and more value from the working class. 

All the left and liberal campaigns about making 
the rich pay their taxes are thus based on a fantasy. 
Forcing the rich to pay their taxes so that the state 
can pay back money to ... the rich! And even were 
they actually carried out, they wouldn’t begin to 
scratch the surface of the wider problem as the 
gigantic level of debt indicates. 

What about the argument that austerity measures 
are self-defeating and should be stopped? The left 
often points this out and, as we saw earlier, ele- 
ments within the economic apparatus of the rul- 
ing class sometimes also support this view. The 
problem with this approach is that this inevitably 
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2 The UK riots and the class struggle 





Reflections on the riots of August 2011 (part 2) 


This article is a contribution to 
the discussion within the revo- 
lutionary movement about the 
nature of the riots that took place 
in Britain last August. In the first 
part of this article, published on- 
line’, we put the question of ‘riots’ 
within the context of the historical 
struggle of the working class and 
argued that the response of revo- 
lutionaries to any particular event 
is not determined by the lan- 
guage and analysis of the ruling 
class but by the extent to which 

it advances or holds back the 
interests of the working class and 
that this can essentially be deter- 
mined by the impact it has on the 
organisation and consciousness 
of the working class. We looked 
briefly at how this has been 
elaborated in theory and prac- 
tice in the history of the working 
class. In this second part we turn 
to the events of last summer and 
attempt to apply the framework 
developed in the first part. 


outside the historical context of the deepen- 

ing economic crisis that is destroying both 
the natural and the human world and that takes 
away hope for the future from all workers and 
most of all from the young, even to the extent 
of stealing the very awareness of what it is that 
has been taken. Internationally and nationally the 
working class faces growing poverty and unem- 
ployment coupled with harassment by the various 
forces of order such as the police, benefits agen- 
cies and border controls. Workers live in a climate 
of surveillance and growing social control on the 
one hand and of exclusion from the possibility 
of a better life on the other where the conditions 
of existence are deteriorating such that for many 
even mere survival becomes uncertain. Workers 
are thrown into an immediate struggle for survival 
where day to day existence stifles hope for the fu- 
ture. In particular, many of the young find them- 
selves excluded from worthwhile work, unable to 
participate in the scramble for commodities that 
make up what passes for society, their hopes and 
aspirations unrealised or unformed and facing a 
future over which they have no control. Immedi- 
ate survival dominates and many take what they 
can when they can from a world that they are not 
really part of. 

This echoes the analysis made by Engels in the 
1840s of the response of the newly emerged work- 
ing class to its situation: “The failings of the work- 
ers in general may be traced to an unbridled thirst 

for pleasures, to want of providence, and of flex- 
ibility in fitting into the social order, to the general 
inability to sacrifice the pleasure of the moment to 
a remoter advantage. But is that to be wondered 
at? When a class can purchase few and only the 
most sensual pleasures by its wearying toil, must 
it not give itself over blindly and madly to those 
pleasures? A class about whose education no one 
troubles himself, which is a playball to a thousand 
chances, knows no security in life — what incen- 
tives has such a class to providence, to ‘respect- 
ability’, to sacrifice the pleasure of the moment 
for a remoter enjoyment, most uncertain precisely 
by reason of the perpetually varying, shifting con- 
ditions under which the proletariat lives? A class 
which bears all the disadvantages of the social 
order without enjoying its advantages, one to 
which the social system appears in purely hostile 
aspects — who can demand that such a class re- 
spect this social order? Verily that is asking much! 
But the working-man cannot escape the present 
arrangement of society so long as it exists, and 


| ast summer’s riots cannot be understood 


1. http://en.internationalism.org/icconline/201112/4622/ 
uk-riots-and-class-struggle-reflections-riots-august- 
2011 


when the individual worker resists it, the great- 
est injury falls upon himself.” Today, that part of 
the working class that the bourgeoisie variously 
describes as the “underclass”, “the criminal ele- 
ments” or in their more apoplectic moments as 
scroungers and vermin and “feral youth”, lives in 
a way that echoes the first decades of the working 
class. Thus bourgeois society in its senility returns 


to the weaknesses of its infancy. 


The limited nature of the riots 

The riots themselves were actually of fairly short 
duration, scattered across a number of major cities 
in England,’ and, with some notable exceptions, 
causing relatively little lasting damage.‘ In all, it 
has been reported that about 15,000 took part, but 
few of the individual incidents seem to have in- 
volved very large numbers. The figures collated 
of those arrested gives a picture of those involved 
as being mainly young males, from the most de- 
prived areas of the cities involved and often with 
histories of previous convictions.* However, as 
Aufheben point out in their useful empirical ex- 
amination of the riots this partly reflects the fact 
that it was easier to arrest those already known to 
the police who allowed their faces to be seen.° 

The primary target seems to have been the acqui- 
sition of commodities, usually through breaking 
into shops, principally large retail chains but also 
smaller ‘local’ shops. The destruction of people’s 
homes seems to have been a result of thoughtless- 
ness and indifference rather than deliberate target- 
ing. The police and other symbols of the state were 
also targets, with the rioters interviewed particu- 
larly emphasising this aspect. To a lesser extent 
‘the rich’ were also targeted, although it is unclear 
how intentional this actually was or whether this 
was a consequence of going after the more expen- 
sive commodities in such areas.’ 

Interviews with young people either involved in 
the riots or living in the areas where they occurred 
give a mix of explanations, but there is a stress 
on the lack of hope in the future and the anger 
this provokes: “People are angry, some people 
wanted to get the government to listen, some are 
angry but don t know why yet ... the younger ones 
anyway, they’ve got the same shit to come as us, 
nowhere to go and it will be worse by the time 
they’re 17 and 18.”;8 “I’m not saying I know why 
people kicked off; but I do think most people ... 
and kids are angry, angry about jobs, no housing, 
no training... just that theres no help, no way to 
do better”;? “[the looting] was an opportunity to 
stick two fingers up at the police... People have 
no respect [for the police] because the police 
have no respect ... they abuse the badge.”' This 
chimes with research undertaken for the govern- 
ment: “The document said they [the participants in 
the riots] were motivated by ‘the thrill of getting 
Sree stuff — things they wouldnt otherwise be able 
to have’, and antipathy towards the police. The 
death of Mark Duggan, whose shooting by police 
initially prompted protests in Tottenham on 6 Au- 
gust, which were followed by rioting, motivated 


2. The Condition of the Working Class in England, 
“Results”, Collected Works, Vol.4, p 424. 

3. A table compiled by the Guardian lists all of the 
locations identified. Including individual London 
boroughs this totals 42 locations and 245 separate 
incidents. Some of these, such as waste bins being set 
alight in Oxford hardly qualify as ‘rioting’. Most of 
the rioting occurred in London, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Coventry, Liverpool and Manchester. 

4. It has been estimated that the total cost of the riots 
to the state will be £133m. Guardian 06/09/11 “Riots 
cost taxpayer at least £133m, MPs told”. Losses to 
individuals and businesses are not included in this total. 
5. Figures issued by the Ministry of Justice in October 
show that of the 1,400 people arrested and awaiting a 
final outcome, over half were aged between 18 and 24 
with just 64 being over 40. See also Guardian 18/08/11 
“England rioters: young, poor and unemployed”. 

6. Intakes: Communities, commodities and class in the 
August 2011 riots. 

7. The broad categorisation of the targets of the 

riots draws on the evidence gathered by the research 
sponsored by the Guardian and on the analysis made 
by Aufheben. 

8. Guardian 5/9/11 “Behind the Salford riots: ‘the kids 
are angry”. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Guardian, “Behind the Wood Green riots: ‘a chance 
to stick two fingers up at the police’” 


some in London to ‘get back’ at the police, the re- 
port said. It added: ‘Outside London, the rioting 
was not generally attributed to the Mark Duggan 
case. However, the attitude and behaviour of the 
police locally was consistently cited as a trigger 
outside as well as within London.” 

This is not to belittle the physical harm suffered 
by those innocently caught up in the events or tar- 
geted by those involved, nor the distress of those 
who lost their homes and livelihoods. For some 
of those individuals the impact has been devastat- 
ing and will remain with them for the rest of their 
lives. However, every day now workers are los- 
ing their livelihoods and their homes as a result of 
the attacks of the ruling class and many will never 
recover. Of this the bourgeoisie says nothing, or 
merely that it is the price “we” have to pay for 
the extravagance of yesterday and the promise of 
tomorrow. 


The riots damaged the working class 
not capitalism 

How do this summer’s riots relate to the frame- 
work we have set out? 

Firstly, the riots reflected the domination of the 
commodity culture rather than being any chal- 
lenge to it. In the looting that took place it seems 
to have been the exchange value of commodities 
that predominated. The looting of commodities 
was an end in itself, repeating in a distorted form 
the message of the bourgeoisie that the accumu- 
lation of commodities is how one is defined. To 
steal a TV without the means to use it — to take 
the example given by the Situationists in 1965 and 
echoed in one of the commentaries on the riots’ 
— is not to question the commodity spectacle of 
capitalism but to succumb to it (although the real 
explanation is probably far more prosaic, with the 
TV being sold to get the means to buy commodi- 
ties that the “appropriator” can use — understand- 
able but hardly a threat to the commodity of the 
spectacle). The notion of “proletarian shopping” 
put forward as a concept by some, may appear to 
be opposed to bourgeois laws and morality but 
outside the proletarian framework of collective 
action to defend common interests, the individual 
acquisition of commodities actually never escapes 
the most basic premise of capitalism: property. At 
best, such individual appropriation may allow the 
individual and those around them to survive a lit- 
tle better than before. Again, understandable, but 
again no threat to the commodity culture." 

Secondly, and most damagingly, the riots divid- 
ed the working class and handed the bourgeoisie 
an opportunity to undermine the tentative signs of 
militancy and unity in the working class that have 
been expressed in some scattered struggles in re- 
cent years and which are part of the international 
development of class struggle and consciousness 
that is a possibility today. The response of fairly 
large numbers of people, including members of 
the working class, of seeking to defend them- 
selves, their families and homes against the riots, 
while also understandable, did not take place on 
working class terrain, as some anarchist groups 
seem to suggest,'* but on that of the bourgeoisie 
and the petty-bourgeoisie. This could be seen 
most clearly in the participation in the clean up 
campaign that saw the likes of Boris Johnson os- 
tentatiously waving a broom around in the air for 
the cameras. 

The riots threw the ideology of the bourgeoi- 
sie back into its face. Those involved are no less 
moral than the ‘responsible’ bourgeoisie whose 
morality keeps this society of exploitation and de- 
spair ticking over. However, the main victim was 
the working class, partly physically but above all 
ideologically. The bourgeoisie was not only un- 


11. Guardian 3/11/11 “Opportunism and dissatisfaction 
with police drove rioters, study finds”. 

12. “An open letter to those who condemn looting” by 
Socialism and/or Barbarism. 

13. Nor is this a new idea. In a letter to August 

Bebel (15" February 1886, Collected Works, Vol.47, 
p.407-8) Engels comments on the smashing of shop 
windows and the looting of wineshops “the better to 
set up an impromptu consumers club in the street”. 
However, Engels, perhaps, did not see this as a threat to 
bourgeois order. 

14. See “ALARM on the riots” 13/08/11 


scathed but emerged stronger and has pursued a 
constant ideological campaign since then. The 
working class did not gain through the experi- 
ence of self-organisation, quite the opposite, and 
its consciousness was attacked by the reinforcing 
of the ideology of look after number one that re- 
sulted and of reliance on the state for security. The 
way the riots have been used by the bourgeoisie to 
reinforce its material and ideological weapons of 
control is far more significant than the riots them- 
selves. 

Thus, we have to ask to what extent did the bour- 
geoisie allow the riots to happen? The response 
of the police to the Duggan family’s protest was 
provocative, but possibly not more than is often 
experienced by those on the receiving end of po- 
lice violence. Much is made of the failures of the 
police in the first hours, of the lack of numbers, 
their retreat from the streets and their failure to 
protect homes and shops. Were the police simply 
caught off-guard? Possibly. But it is also possible 
that once the spark had ignited they stood back. In 
this scenario, the ‘outrage’ of the press and politi- 
cians at the police abandoning the streets and the 
reports of families and ‘communities’ being left 
to fend for themselves all worked towards the 
same end of setting one part of the working class 
against another and of drowning any recognition 
of its common class interests in a morass of fear 
and anger. 

The working class’ struggle has to go beyond 
the confines imposed by the bourgeoisie whether 
it be passivity or riots. Both express the domina- 
tion of bourgeois ideology that the class struggle 
has to challenge through its solidarity and collec- 
tive action and by opposing its perspective of the 
liberation of humanity from the domination of the 
commodity and the whole class society that it en- 
compasses to that of the bourgeoisie. In the 19" 
century this was achieved through the unions as 
the mass organs of struggle and through the work- 
ing class’ political organisations. In the present 
period, faced with the changed historical situa- 
tion where capitalism is unable to decisively es- 
cape from its crisis and faced with betrayals of 
the unions and many of the original workers’ or- 
ganisations in dragging workers in war and selling 
them out in deals with the bosses, the form but not 
the content of these struggles has changed. Today 
the mass organisations of the working class tend 
to form and disappear in the rhythm of the strug- 
gle, expressed in open mass assemblies while its 
political organisations are restricted to small mi- 
norities, largely isolated from the working class 
and frequently hostile to eachother. Nonetheless, 
they express the historical dynamic of the work- 
ing class and in future, large scale and more de- 
cisive confrontations with the ruling class, the 
potential exists for the working class to go from 
mass assemblies to workers councils uniting and 
organising the collective power of the working 
class internationally,'> within which the political 
organisations that defend the class interests of the 
working class have the obligation to work togeth- 
er to push forward the class dynamic by offering 
an analysis based on the historical experiences of 
the working class and by developing an interven- 
tion built on that analysis that enables the working 
class to navigate its course against the bourgeoisie 
to victory. North 25/01/12 


15. Here the intelligence and energy displayed by some 
of the rioters in their use of social media to organise 
and respond to events and to outwit the forces of law 
and order will find a creative outlet. 
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social classes. And if the formation of certain in- 
dependent nation states could be supported by the 
workers’ movement in a period when capitalism 
still had a progressive role to play, that period — as 
Luxemburg also showed — came to a definitive 
end with the First World War. The working class 
today no longer has any ‘democratic’ or ‘national’ 
tasks. Its sole future lies in the international class 
struggle not only across nation states but for their 
revolutionary destruction. Amos 28.1.12 
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Electricians’ struggle 
lIlusions in the unions will lead to defeat 


or 5 months electricians have been dem- 

onstrating and picketing in order to build 

resistance to the new Building Engineering 
Services National Agreement (BESNA) condi- 
tions, involving a deskilling and reduction of pay 
by 35%. Protest meetings and pickets several hun- 
dred strong have been held outside construction 
sites run by the 7 BESNA firms every week around 
the country, seeking support from sparks whoever 
they work for, from other building workers, what- 
ever their trade, whether they are unionised or not, 
from students when they were also demonstrating 
in London on 9" November, from Occupy Lon- 
don at St Pauls. Where they have sought solidarity 
they have found it, at least from a minority. On 7” 
December they expected to be on official strike 
after 81% voted in favour, only to have the result 
challenged by the employers and the strike called 
off. Many of them took part in a militant wild- 
cat strike, complete with pickets several hundred 
strong going from site to site. 

Yet in spite of this effort sparks are more and 
more frustrated that the struggle isn’t develop- 
ing, knowing that the present level of action is 
no-where near enough to defend their current pay 
and conditions — which are in any case not always 
honoured, especially by agencies. In particular, 
strike action continues to be delayed. To make 
matters worse, after months of the Rank and File 
calling on workers not to sign the new agreement, 
not to give in to the employers’ blackmail and 
threats to terminate their jobs if they don’t, Unite 
has now advised them to sign the agreements in 
order to keep their jobs. “Received my letter from 
unite and telling us to sign the besna ... sold down 
the river by the union and we aint had the ballot 
yet’, “I can see their thinking from a legal view 
point but the timing could not be worse” (posts on 
http://www.electriciansforums.co.uk). 


Why is it so hard to struggle today? 

This is obviously a tough period, the whole 
working class is losing out as even those not fac- 
ing a nominal pay cut are worse off due to infla- 
tion. Unemployment is high, jobs are scarce. And 
in the building industry, with the need to move 
from site to site and the blacklisting of militant 
workers, struggle takes real courage. 

But there is more to it. Militant sparks have 
spent all these months pressuring Unite to organ- 
ise a ballot and strike action, and are now expect- 
ing this will lead to a strike in February — after 
many have been forced to sign the new agreement 
or lose their jobs. Once the strike starts in Balfour 
Beatty they hope it will spread to other sites. Rank 
and File speakers at the pickets in London were 
very pleased that Len McCluskey had promised 
them full support at the beginning of the year in- 
cluding an unlimited budget for the struggle, and 
that there will be an elected Rank and File repre- 
sentative at all meetings with a view to preventing 
a sell-out. 

Frustration with Unite’s delaying tactics has 
been huge with all sorts of ideas put forward on 
the electricians’ forum: 

* There have been sell-outs and sweetheart deals 
between union and bosses before. Obviously true, 
but it doesn’t explain why. 

* Self-serving union bureaucrats, “Zhe lazy 
FTOS use it for a wage and fat pension”. Many 
former militant workers become union Full Time 
Officials, so what is it about the union that cor- 
rupts them? Salary and pension or the way the 
union operates as a negotiating body? 

* Unite is too big, “/fonly we had our own union 
and not lumped in with half the country”, “All they 
are interested in is the ‘hard done to’ public sec- 
tor workers”. In fact the unions treat public sector 
workers just as badly as any others, for instance 
when Unison strike teachers’ unions tell their 
members to cross the picket line and vice versa. 
The one day protest strike and demonstration or- 
ganised for public sector workers may have got 
publicity, but it really hasn’t taken the struggle 
forward at all. 

* “But most of all lads have themselves to 
blame” for not being willing to struggle. Strange- 
ly enough, what makes it hard to enter struggle 
and to take the struggle forward — for the mili- 
tant workers on the early morning pickets as well 


as those who are waiting for Unite to call them 
out and those who don’t have much confidence 
that they can do anything — is the view that even 
though “Unite is not an attractive proposition and 
has very little credibility with the average working 
spark”, “many sparks would never join it again’’, 
they also feel “the sad fact is it is all we have and 
we must use it the best we can”. 


The union is not all we have 

What the sparks have already done shows that 
there is an alternative to the union methods of 
struggle. As was said at one of the protests at 
Blackfriars in January, it was symbolic that on 9° 
November Unite wanted to lead them to Parlia- 
ment to lobby MPs, while workers wanted to go 
and joint the student protest. Union and rank and 
file wanted to go in totally different directions. 

For the workers “we can only succeed with other 
trades and occupations reinforcing our ranks and 
standing alongside us in working class industrial 
solidarity, in a union or not, in common cause and 
purpose” (Siteworker), the complete opposite of 
a union ‘struggle’ limited to their members, and 
then only those employed by the particular em- 
ployer they are negotiating with. Workers need 
to struggle with all their solidarity, with strong 
pickets, to prevent attacks on their pay, conditions 
and skills. For the unions the struggle is only an 
adjunct to negotiation, and time and again they 
agree to redundancies and austerity just so long as 
they can get round the table with employers and 


often government. 

Sparks have been demonstrating, picketing, go- 
ing on wildcats, trying to build a struggle — the 
only thing that can give confidence to others who 
may be hesitant to struggle. The union have been 
delaying with all sorts of excuses about needing 
to recruit, ballot, to do everything legally. It’s no 
wonder the full time organisers have been largely 
absent — what have workers’ protests got to do 
with that? 

If we look further afield we can see that strug- 
gle, and sometimes very successful struggle, takes 
place without unions: textile workers in Bangla- 
desh a couple of years ago; Honda workers in 
China (who were physically attacked by the state 
sponsored union). And of course the Indignant 
and Occupy movements across Europe and the 
US also show that people can get together and or- 
ganise a struggle even without unions. 

The unions are not all we have; in fact they no 
longer belong to us at all. All we have is ourselves, 
the working class. 


The struggle is on a knife edge 

Despite some upbeat speeches at protests in Jan- 
uary, there is a general feeling that the dynamic 
is ebbing away from the sparks’ resistance to the 
BESNA attack. Unite’s ballot of Balfour Beatty 
employees will be announced in early February 
— the previous one was 81% in favour of action 
— with the expectation of a strike a week later. But 
it comes at a dangerous time — after Unite has or- 


dered its members to sign the agreement, when 
the BESNA employers think they have won and 
many sparks fear they are right. Time and again 
unions have called a strike or a big demonstration 
just at the time when the will to struggle has been 
frustrated and exhausted, when it is set up for a 
defeat, leaving workers feeling powerless and de- 
moralised. If this is allowed to happen, the nega- 
tive lesson will not just hit electricians but all con- 
struction workers, giving the building employers 
an (undeserved) air of invincibility. The defeat of 
a militant section of the working class will also 
have consequences for the wider struggle. 

Militant sparks are determined to take the resis- 
tance to BESNA forward by organising “buses to 
ferry pickets” and escalating the strike “no doubt 
other sites will support the BBES strike” (http:// 
siteworker.wordpress.com/). But this will not be 
enough if the workers cannot take full control 
of the fight into their own hands and spread the 
struggle. Taking control doesn’t mean electing 
someone from the rank and file to oversee Unite, 
however militant they may be; it means organis- 
ing mass meetings to discuss the struggle, take de- 
cisions and carry out those decisions collectively. 
Spreading the fight doesn’t mean just pulling in 
sparks from other firms; it means drawing in the 
other building trades and workers in other indus- 
tries whether public or private sector. This is the 
only way to win. Alex 27.1.12 








Scottish nationalism shows growing divisions in 


the ruling class 


he preparations for the referendum on 

Scottish independence, leaving aside West- 

minster’s legal wrangles over the wording, 
seem to be going ahead, prompting the question: 
is this for real, or is it just another form of the 
democratic diversion? 

There’s no doubt that the ‘devolution of power’ 
to Wales and Scotland was part of the Labour gov- 
ernment’s package of ‘reforms’ aimed at convinc- 
ing the population that it really does have a stake 
in the governance of the realm. And Scottish Na- 
tional Party leader Alex Salmond has given a fur- 
ther pinch of salt to the democratic credentials of 
Scottish independence. In the recent Hugo Young 
lecture in London he contrasted Scotland’s reten- 
tion of social democratic policies like free univer- 
sity education and no prescription charges with 
the nasty ConDem coalition’s flagrant attacks on 
education and the NHS. 

But the situation has not remained static since 
the 2000s. What has changed above all is the overt 
deepening of the world economic crisis and the 
accompanying signs of serious political divisions 
within and between the national bourgeoisies of 
the advanced capitalist countries. The tensions be- 
tween the Republicans and Democrats over rais- 
ing the debt ceiling in the USA led, for a while 
at least, to a near paralysis of the central admin- 
istration, while differences over the same basic 
problem — the enormous debts crushing econo- 
mies like Greece, Italy and Spain — have not only 
caused governments to fall but more significantly 
have put a major question over the future of the 
Eurozone and the European Union itself. The eco- 
nomic impasse facing capitalism is accelerating 
the tendency for each faction of the ruling class, 
each national or sub-national unit, to save what it 
can from the wreckage. 

In this situation, the arguments of the SNP seem 
more in tune with reality than they did in the 
past. They claim that Scotland, with its potential 
oil wealth and other assets like the tourist indus- 
try, could become a prosperous little Norway if 
it could just get its hands on the whole Scottish 
economy without interference (and taxation) from 
Westminster. And with Cameron clearly marking 
his distance with the EU over the issue of control 
over the financial sector, the SNP’s pro-EU posi- 
tion can be used to sell the prospect of an indepen- 


dent Scotland waxing rich under the protection of 
the European Central Bank. 

Of course, given the insoluble nature of the glob- 
al economic crisis, there will be no real possibility 
for small countries, or any countries for that mat- 
ter, to preserve themselves as islands of economic 
well-being. And in any case, there are some basic 
realities of the imperialist system which make it 
extremely unlikely that Westminster will let Scot- 
land detach itself from the UK anytime soon: not 
only the need to keep the lion’s share of the oil 
wealth but also the delicate question of the Trident 
missiles currently housed in Scotland. 

Add to this the fact that, despite considerable 
electoral gains in recent years (above all, of 
course, its control of the devolved Scottish execu- 
tive), the SNP can by no means assume that there 
is a majority in Scotland in favour of outright in- 
dependence. This is why Salmond has been very 
careful to preserve the option of ‘devo max’ — a 
kind of Home Rule for Scotland within a main- 
tained UK ~— as part of the agenda to be discussed 
in the lead-up to the referendum. In all probability 
this is what the SNP is really hoping for. 


Leftist speculations 

So while there are material forces pushing to- 
wards the fragmentation of even the most well-es- 
tablished nation states, full Scottish independence 
is probably not on the cards for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. But this doesn’t prevent the mouthpieces of 
pseudo-‘revolutionary socialism’ from indulging 
in all kinds of ridiculous speculation coupled with 
a typically reformist daily practice. The Socialist 
Workers Party for example: 

“Socialist Worker backs independence for Scot- 
land. This might seem like a contradiction as we 
are internationalists. 

But we dont back independence in order to line 
up behind the nationalists of the Scottish National 
Party. 

The UK is an imperialist power that pillages the 
world s resources. 

A yes vote in the referendum would weaken the 
British state. 

Thats why Cameron and friends are so desper- 
ate to preserve unity”. (Socialist Worker 14 Janu- 
ary 2012) 

So, while an independent Scotland would not 


be socialist, it would ‘weaken imperialism’. As a 
matter of fact, recent experience of the break-up 
of states into their constituent parts, such as the 
events in ex-Yugoslavia, shows that such devel- 
opments merely provide other imperialist powers 
with added opportunities to intervene and to stir 
up national hatreds. The gains for the working 
class and for internationalism are nil. 

A more sophisticated approach to the question 
is provided by the Weekly Worker (19 Jan), who 
pour scorn on the SWP’s ‘it would weaken impe- 
rialism’ claim. 

“The SWP. - in this instance, comrade Kier 
McKechnie - has picked up on a frankly idiotic 
line beloved of Scottish left nationalists, that a 
Scottish breakaway would be a blow to British im- 
perialism: ‘Britain is a major imperialist power 
that still wants to be able to invade and rob other 
countries across the globe,’ he writes. ‘A clear 
‘yes’ vote for independence would weaken the 
British state and undermine its ability to engage 
in future wars.’ 

As a factual statement, this is questionable (as a 
rule, no evidence is ever offered for it). Let us be 
blunt: it is not the pluckiness and military prow- 
ess, however impressive, of the Scots that allows 
Britain to do these things, but the technological 
and logistical largesse of the United States”. 

But the Weekly Worker soon ends up on essen- 
tially the same ground: the discredited slogan of 
‘national self-determination’. 

“The only appropriate response to such a ref- 
erendum is a spoilt ballot - combined with seri- 
ous propaganda for a democratic federal republic 
in Britain, in which Scotland and Wales have full 
national rights, up to and including the right to 
secession. Our job is not to provide left cover for 
the break-up of existing states - no matter how far 
up the imperial food chain they are - but to build 
the unity of the workers’ movement across all bor- 
ders, and fight to place the workers’ movement at 
the vanguard of the struggle for extreme, republi- 
can democracy”. 

As Rosa Luxemburg pointed out in the early 
years of the 20" century, the idea of an abstract 
‘right’ to national self-determination has nothing 
to do with marxism, because it obscures the reali- 
ty that every nation is divided up into antagonistic 
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Nigeria: class struggle the only alternative to 
austerity and massacres 


n January a six day general strike in Nigeria 

was one of the most extensive social move- 

ments ever to hit the country. Only 7 million 
are in unions but up to 10 million took part in the 
strike, right across Nigeria, with demonstrations in 
every major city involving tens of thousands over- 
all. The strike was part of a protest against the abo- 
lition of fuel subsidies which overnight doubled 
the cost of not only petrol but also had a similarly 
massive impact on food, heating and transporta- 
tion costs. In a country with high unemployment 
(40% of under forties) and high poverty levels 
(70% existing on less than $2 a day) the outburst 
of anger was to be expected. 

The major news outlets’ coverage of Nigeria 
recently has concentrated on the continuing ter- 
rorist campaign of Boko Haram, an Islamic fun- 
damentalist group. Over the last two years they 
have killed more than a thousand people, and have 
stated their intention to continue the campaign, 
letting off bombs in crowded public places as well 
as attacking police stations. There has been a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy with the latter actions as 
the Nigerian state rules with a very heavy hand. 
During the course of the strike, for example, the 
brutal intervention of the police and armed forces, 
often firing live ammunition at demonstrators, re- 
sulted in the deaths of more than 20, with more 
than 600 injured. Strictly enforced curfews are 
still in place in many parts of the country. In Kano, 
in the North, police helicopter gunships patrol dur- 
ing the day partly to monitor and partly to intimi- 
date the population. Meanwhile in the last week of 
January nearly 200 people have died in a wave of 
bombings carried out by Boko Haram. It says that 
schools could be the next targets. 

Despite its brutal nature — a spokesman recently 
announced that all those who do not follow its 
sharia law would be killed - Boko Haram has a 
certain amount of support in the Islamic and poorer 
North of Nigeria. In the North average annual in- 
come is about $718 whereas in the South the figure 
is $2010. However the violence of Boko Haram 
has to be seen in context. The general strike in- 
volved huge numbers of people from different 
religious and ethnic backgrounds. In a country 


with hundreds of languages/ethnic groups, break- 
ing through the divisions to unite in a struggle is 
important. The fact that the unions called off dem- 
onstrations and then the strike so rapidly does not 
diminish the significance of what happened. 

The general strike had been preceded by large 
scale protests in most of the country and showed 
the strength of solidarity that exists amongst work- 
ers. Nevertheless by focusing the struggle within 
the framework set out and led by the unions the 
workers were falling into a familiar trap. While 
the general strike was running the oil workers 
union did not participate, allowing Nigeria’s big- 
gest industry to continue. The union leadership 
negotiated a deal with the government which they 
presented as a ‘victory’ for the workers when in 
reality the dampening of the movement was a vic- 
tory for the bourgeoisie. The response to the deal 
was one of suspicion amongst large numbers of 
Nigerians. Many comments in the following days 
talked about the corruption of the trade union lead- 
ers and their collusion with the government. 

The problem though lies at a deeper level than 
the corruption of the leadership. The fundamental 
requirement for the working class is to control its 
own struggles and develop its own political pro- 
gramme. This means that it has to organise outside 
the structures of the trade unions. It needs assem- 
blies and elected committees to co-ordinate its 
struggle. Then there exists the possibility to extend 
struggles beyond sector, race and nationality. 


The weight of democratic illusions 

We come then to another problem: the democrat- 
ic fantasy that dominates many of the movements 
that have appeared in the last few years, such as 
the Occupy Nigeria movement that sprang up after 
the fuel subsidy was cut. 

The democratic capitalist state exists to make 
sure that capitalism is working in the national in- 
terest. This means in reality the general interest of 
the national bourgeoisie. Despite the ideal of free 
market capitalism the economy is incapable of 
functioning without this state as can be seen by the 
intervention following the crisis in 2008, and previ- 
ously in the many laws, agreements and structures 


put in place nationally and internationally. The job 
of the state is also to defend the nation against its 
rivals and also to defend itself against the working 
class. To defend itself against the working class 
it absorbs all the traditional organisations of the 
working class, the unions and the traditional leftist 
parties that absorb the discontent of the working 
class and direct it into harmless activity. 

The fantasy that exists is one where this state can 
be taken and moulded to the needs of all, rich and 
poor. One of the illusions is that because everyone 
can vote in the democratic system then, in theory, 
we all have an equal power in society. This is im- 
possible because capitalism is based on an unequal 
social relationship. While we can vote for which- 
ever candidate we like we cannot vote away capi- 
talism. If capitalism is threatened the bourgeoisie 
is able to break with the niceties of elections and 
freedom of speech and use the full force of the 
state to violently repress the working class. His- 
tory offers many examples 

The unions are an integral part of the democratic 
apparatus used to keep the working class under 
control. In Nigeria it was clear what role the unions 
had played against the development of workers’ 
struggles. When radical ideas were increasingly 
being aired union leaders issued a statement which 
made a point of saying that the “objective is the 
reversal of the petrol prices to their pre-January 
1, 2012 level. We are therefore not campaign- 
ing for ‘Regime Change’.” The Financial Times 
(16/1/12) spotted that the situation had changed 
in the aftermath of the strike as “the protests have 
emboldened ordinary Nigerians and raised new 
awareness of wasteful expenditure. In addition, 
many feel let down by the unions for agreeing to 
call off the strike without the subsidy being fully 
restored.” Disappointment in the unions, along- 
side an experience of repression from the state and 
a keen understanding of how little capitalism has 
to offer, are all factors that could contribute to the 
development of future workers’ struggles. Gina 
28/1/12 
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Austerity won’t save capitalism from declining 


means contracting more debt to fund government 
spending. It doesn’t help capitalism extract more 
value from workers (unless, as is often the case, 
the increased deficit spending creates inflation) 
and thus doesn’t solve the underlying problem. 
Growth may appear to take off but actual profits 
remain depressed, debt increases until it becomes 
obvious it cannot be repaid, markets panic and the 
economy falls into recession. In other words, a re- 
play of the same scenario that brought capitalism 
to the current precipice.' 

The so-called “debt crisis” is not really about 
debt, but a crisis at the level of the capital-labour 
relationship. Essentially, capitalism cannot exploit 
us enough to keep itself going and must increase 
that exploitation as much as it can. Whatever 
form it takes (government spending cuts, unem- 
ployment, pay freezes, etc.), the current austerity 
is absolutely essential from the point of view of 
capital and there is no choice about it as long as 
the system remains in place. The only question is 
how far they feel they can go in implementing that 
austerity before the working class feels compelled 
to respond. 


Selling austerity to the workers 

So far in Britain, the ruling class has been quite 
successful in its efforts to impress this reality upon 
the majority of the population. In spite of some 
high profile strikes and protests, like the big pub- 
lic sector strike on November 30th, a recent poll 
(mobile.bloomberg.com) suggests 74% of the 
population support the current programme of cuts. 
Whatever the merits or otherwise of such polls, it 
is clear that the response to the avalanche of crisis 


and austerity has had a mixed reaction within the 
mass of the working class. 

Nonetheless, the ruling class is keeping a close 
eye on the social front. The determination and vio- 
lence of the student struggles, while not posing any 
immediate or direct threat to class rule, reminded 
the ruling class that the proletariat is not complete- 
ly under the thumb. The naked application of state 
force against the students had the potential to strip 
away illusions about democracy from a whole 
generation. The explosion of long-term unemploy- 
ment amongst both the young and the old also has 
the potential to radicalise the population. The pres- 
ent capitalism has to offer young people is highly 
indicative of the future it has to offer the whole of 
society, while unemployment amongst older work- 
ers makes the programme of attacks on pensioners 
harder to sustain ideologically - it is difficult to 
convince workers that they’Il have to work longer 
when work itself is so hard to come by. 

The bourgeoisie have thus maintained a whole 
series of campaigns with the aim of keeping the 
myth of democratic debate alive. To start with, the 
Labour party maintained the position that the cuts 
were going “too far, too fast”. As public support 
has shifted behind the cuts agenda, this element 
is no longer needed and Labour is even more bla- 
tantly pro-cuts. This has manifested in the recent 
questioning of Miliband’s leadership and Ed Balls’ 
proclamations in favour of a pay-freeze for public 
sector workers. 

One strand of Labour’s ideology that has been 
taken up more widely, however, is the issue of 
“fairer capitalism”. Labour has run a sustained 
campaign on this question and now Cameron has 


recently jumped on the bandwagon with his recent 
critique of the “out of control” bonus culture in the 
banks and talk about making “everyone share in 
the success of the market”. 

The flipside of the “fairer capitalism” campaign 
is the open season on bankers’ bonuses. The entire 
media have joined in the circus with politicians 
and media pundits from across the political spec- 
trum lining up to criticise the £963,000 share op- 
tion given as a bonus to the boss of RBS, on top of 
his £1.2 million annual salary. The monolithic na- 
ture of this theme across left and right is an indica- 
tor that this is no accident but a co-ordinated effort 
to provide a public target for the growing anger of 
the masses and allows the ruling class to hide the 
true depth of the underlying systemic crisis. 

What the ruling class fears above all is that the 
necessary acceleration of the attacks could still 
trigger a radical response within the working class. 
With no alternative but to push ahead regardless, 
the incessant ideological assaults are aimed at en- 
suring that workers’ questions about the future of 
society stay locked within the stultifying frame- 
work of capitalism. Ishamael 28.1.12 


1. It will be noted that the explanation for the origins 
of the present crisis in this article expresses a minority 
view within the ICC, since it emphasises the problem 
of extracting sufficient surplus value rather than the 
problem of realising it on the market. Both approaches, 
however, are consistent with our overall marxist 
framework which insists that the crisis does not derive 
from surface phenomena like the tricks of the bankers 
but from the fundamental social relation in this society: 
“the capital-labour relationship”. 
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Marxism and 
conspiracy theories 


scribe to a materialist theory of reality and accord- 
ingly reject the idea that we are living on the brink 
of Armageddon or that alien lizards are secretly 
in control of the planet. But why, for example, do 
we reject the idea of a secret global elite (who are 
capitalists after all) controlling the entire world, 
manipulating wars and crises in order to further 
their own ends? 

The reason is based on our understanding of how 
capitalism functions. While conspiracy theorists 
may rail against the lizards, the bankers, the Bil- 
derberg Group, etc. they cling to one of the deepest 
illusions that the bourgeoisie offers: the idea that 
someone, somewhere, is in control. It seems easier 
to lay the horror and waste of decadent, decompos- 
ing capitalism at the door of a grand conspiracy 
than understand it for the tragedy it truly is: that is, 
a society where humanity (even the ruling class) 
confronts its own economic and social activity as 
something alien and beyond its control. 

The laws of capitalism function independently 
of the will of capitalists, regardless of how des- 
perately they try to control them (usually through 
the medium of the state). For example, the cur- 
rent crisis is not the result of the machination of 
some global elite - on the contrary, the tendency 
towards crisis more and more escapes their control 
in spite of their machinations. While it is certainly 
true that this or that faction of the bourgeoisie will 
attempt to engineer war or crisis* to further their 
ends, it is important to remember that these aims 
were usually focused against another faction of 
the bourgeoisie. 

The capitalist class is founded upon the principles 
of competition, a mechanism that capitalism can- 
not escape from. Competition is deeply entrenched 
within the economic processes of capitalism and 
cannot be overcome by an act of will. This ele- 
ment is expressed with the ruling class’s political 
and social life in the form of cliques, competition 
between individuals, corporations, nation states 
and alliances of nation states. Tendencies acting 
against competition certainly exist - statification, 
monopoly, etc - and are exacerbated in the era of 
decadence, but they can never fully overcome it, 
merely displace it to a higher level. Competition 
between companies becomes competition between 
states; free trade is sacrificed to mercantilism; wars 
are fought over markets and natural resources and 
tend towards more and more global conflagrations 
(world wars). Machiavellianism is a product of 
the alienated consciousness of the ruling class, the 
competition of each against all and does not offer 
the bourgeoisie any means of escaping from the 
fundamental contradictions in either its economic, 
ideological or political life. 

The highest unity achieved by the bourgeoisie 
takes place in a revolutionary period, when they 
are forced to confront the threat of a conscious, 
organised working class. The Ebert-Groener Pact 
mentioned above is an example of the intrigues 
the bourgeoisie is capable of during this situation, 
but the difficulty of the ruling class maintaining its 
unity in such a dangerous situation was expressed 
in the ill-fated Kapp Putsch. 

For Marxists then, the bourgeoisie can never 
achieve the kind of permanent unity required to 
fully control the evolution of society. Conspiracy 
theories of the type discussed here thus offer nei- 
ther a method for understanding the historic cri- 
sis of capitalist society, nor do they provide any 
programme for overthrowing it. Nonetheless, we 
must expect the influence of conspiracism to grow 
in the present period as the systemic crisis deep- 
ens and class consciousness remains very weak. 
Communists cannot simply dismiss adherents to 
such conceptions but confront and expose the re- 
actionary roots of these ideas, while insisting on 
the genuinely Machiavellian nature of the ruling 
class. 

As the class struggle gathers pace and the prole- 
tariat once again feels its own power it will aban- 
don conspiracy theories in favour of its own his- 
toric method: Marxism. Ishamael 8/1/12 


3. For example, the Asian crisis in the late-90s was 
strongly exacerbated by actions taken by the US 
bourgeoisie to push forward their economic domination 
in the region but the situation quickly spiralled out of 
control and threatened the wider global economy with 
serious consequences for the US economy. 
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Lives lost in the 
pursuit of profit 


that “the investigation is ongoing”, the company 
was nonetheless able to conclude “preliminary in- 
dications are that there may have been significant 
human error on the part of the ship's Master, Cap- 
tain Francesco Schettino, which resulted in these 
grave consequences. The route of the vessel ap- 
pears to have been too close to the shore, and the 
Captains judgement in handling the emergency 
appears to have not followed standard Costa pro- 
cedures.” 

Whatever blame the Captain may or may not de- 
serve, it is clear that there are wider issues. Con- 
cerns had already been raised about the design of 
the current generation of cruise ships' by Nautilus 
International, a maritime trade union, with safety 
being compromised for commercial reasons. For 
example, shallow draughts allow passengers to 
board easily, but can cause stability problems in 
certain circumstances. The Costa floated 13 sto- 
reys with only 8 metres of hull underwater. The 
ship was little more than a floating tower block, 
albeit one with gaudy glamour (such as copy of the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in the dining room) 
whose sole purpose is make profits. 

This practice seems widespread in the cruise in- 
dustry as more and more people are crammed on 
to more and more decks with the addition of swim- 
ming pools, shopping malls and other ‘amenities’ 
to ease the money from their pockets. The next 
generation of ships may carry 6,000 people with 
crews of 1,800; the latter no doubt recruited from 
poor countries where workers are willing to accept 
low wages and poor conditions just to have a job. 
Fear of unemployment prevents workers from rais- 
ing fears about safety or complaining about poor 
training. On the Costa Concordia a full evacuation 
drill had not been carried out; the crew seemed un- 
clear what to do (apparently telling passengers to 
return to their rooms where they may have been 
unable to escape) and there may have been unreg- 
istered passengers on board. The company itself 
seems to have encouraged the practice of ‘salutes’ 
with ships sailing very close to the shore. 

A ship with a massive superstructure that gives 
the impression of wealth and power above a shal- 
low, unstable hull, sailing close to ‘uncharted’ 
rocks, with the captain distracted and looking after 
number one; the owners focussed on their own in- 
terests and ready to throw the captain overboard; 
the whole ship rolling over and sinking when it 
hits trouble and gradually slipping under while 
rescue attempts are made; you could be forgiven 
for thinking that the disaster was a metaphor for 
the crisis of capitalism. It might even be funny if 
the cost wasn’t paid by innocent people. North 
27/01/12 


1. http:/www.newscientist.com/article/dn2 1362-cruise- 
ships-shouldnt-capsize-so-fast-says-union. html 

2. In 2010 Carnival Corporation and PLC reported total 
revenues of $14,469m, total costs of $12,122m and a 
net income of $1,978m. In 2009 the net income was 
$1,790m and in 2008 $2,324m. See: http://www.sec. 
gov/Archives/edgar/data/8 15097/0001193 1251101832 
0/dex13.htm 





Syria, Iran, lraq 


Imperialist bloodletting worsens in Middle East 


fter a car bomb exploded in Damascus on 
A: January the Syrian government rushed to 

blame it on al-Qaida. From the arrival of 
the Arab League mission on 26 December 2011 
until an announcement from the UN on 10 January 
2012, the number of deaths was running at forty a 
day. From the so-called ‘al-Qaida’ bomb alone 26 
died and dozens were injured. As far as the Assad 
regime is concerned this is all acceptable in the 
attempt to hold onto office. 

After counting more than 5400 deaths in the 
Syrian state repression that dates back to March 
2011, the UN has given up trying to give figures 
as it can’t reliably monitor the extent of the crack- 
down. US President Obama has denounced the 
“unacceptable levels of violence”. Mind you, he 
was already saying that the “outrageous use of vi- 
olence to quell protests must come to an end” last 
April. This is typical hypocrisy from the man who 
was authorising the bombing of targets in Pakistan 
within four days of being sworn in as President. 

This is how the bourgeoisie operates. It uses bru- 
tal military force, as well as propaganda and diplo- 
macy. Army deserters are massacred while Assad 
blames ‘foreign terrorists’, as he has throughout 
the last ten months. At the same time he has had 
no problem in accepting the backing of the Iranian 
government. Because of the Tehran-Damascus 
connection, Syrian oppositionists see Iranians as 
valid targets. Most recently eleven pilgrims were 
kidnapped on the road to Damascus; in December 
it was seven workers involved in building a power 
plant in central Syria. 

The mission of the Arab League has achieved 
nothing. Its intention was to put pressure on Assad, 
but with little expected beyond some nominal re- 
forms. Their plan for power to go to an interim 
government run by one of his deputies before 
eventually holding elections for a government of 
national unity was a compromise between very 
different approaches. Qatar has been very loyal 
to the US, proposing to send in Arab troops and 
accept US military aid. Egypt and Algeria have 
been resistant to any proposal that might affect the 
status quo. 

As January drew to a close there was an escala- 
tion in government attacks, especially in the areas 
of Homs, Idlib, and Hama. Elsewhere, including 
in the suburbs of Damascus, there are increasing 
clashes between army deserters and the regime’s 
troops. The only foreseeable prospect for Syria is 
the continuation of violence, which any interven- 
tion from the United Nations can only exacerbate. 


Undeclared war against Iran 

If there were suspicions over the ‘al-Qaida’ 
bomb in Damascus there was little doubt about 
who was responsible for the bomb that killed an 
Iranian nuclear scientist in Tehran on 11 January. 
While the Iranian state inevitably blamed the CIA, 
experienced observers and those with sources in 
the Israeli state identified Mossad, the Israeli intel- 
ligence agency, as being behind the attack. It is the 
fourth murder of an Iranian nuclear scientist in the 
last two years. 

The assassinations of scientists are part of a cam- 
paign to stop, or at least delay, Iran acquiring a 
nuclear weapons capability. In an undeclared war, 
using the many means at their proposals, nuclear 
powers such as the US, Britain and France are try- 
ing to prevent Iran joining their club, and under- 
mine its position as a regional power. 

The EU boycott of Iranian banking was a sig- 
nificant, but not a devastating attack on the Iranian 
economy. However, the EU embargo on Iranian 
oil sales - no new contracts, and the end of exist- 
ing contracts by 1 July — is to be taken seriously. 
A measure of the seriousness of the measure was 
that, the day before the announcement, six war- 
ships from the US, France and Britain entered the 
Strait of Hormuz. A small fleet including a nucle- 
ar-powered aircraft carrier, a frigate, a guided mis- 
sile carrier and two destroyers, following on from 
a ten day US Navy exercise in the Strait either side 
of New Year, was there to back up the oil embargo. 
The Diplomatic Editor of the Guardian (23/1/12) 
said that this “sets a potential time bomb ticking”. 
This is because “Unlike previous sanctions on 
Iran, the oil embargo would hit almost all citizens 
and represent a threat to the regime. Tehran has 


long said such actions would represent a declara- 
tion of war, and there are legal experts in the west 
who agree”. 

If Iran tries to close the Strait of Hormuz its op- 
ponents are prepared. A fifth of the world’s oil in 
transit passes through the Strait. There is a serious 
question as to whether the US would use force to 
keep it open. The US Fifth Fleet is in the Gulf. 
15,000 of the US troops that were in Iraq are now 
based in Kuwait. 

“The Iranian military looks puny by comparison, 
but it is powerful enough to do serious damage 
to commercial shipping. It has three Kilo-class 
Russian diesel submarines which run virtually si- 
lently and are thought to have the capacity to lay 
mines. And it has a large fleet of mini-submarines 
and thousands of small boats armed with anti-ship 
missiles which can pass undetected by ship-borne 


radar until very close. It also has a ‘martyrdom’ 


tradition that could provide willing suicide attack- 
ers. 

The Fifth Fleets greatest concern is that such 
asymmetric warfare could be used to overpower 
the sophisticated defences of its ships, particularly 
in the narrow confines of the Hormuz strait, which 
is scattered with craggy cove-filled Iranian islands 
ideal for launching stealth attacks. 

In 2002, the US military ran a $250m (£160m) 
exercise called Millennium Challenge, pitting 
the US against an unnamed rogue state with lots 
of small boats and willing martyr brigades. The 
rogue state won, or at least was winning when the 
Pentagon brass decided to shut the exercise down. 
At the time, it was presumed that the adversary 
was Iraq as war with Saddam Hussein was in the 
air. But the fighting style mirrored that of the Ira- 
nian Revolutionary Guard. 

In the years since, much US naval planning has 
focused on how to counter ‘swarm tactics’ — at- 


tacks on US ships by scores of boats, hundreds of 


missiles, suicide bombers and mines, all at once” 
(op cit). 

While “swarming” has been identified as a prob- 
lem, “ultimately, the US response to swarming 
will be to use American dominance in the air and 
multitudes of precision-guided missiles to escalate 
rapidly and dramatically, wiping out every Iranian 
missile site, radar, military harbour and jetty on 
the coast. Almost certainly, the air strikes would 
also go after command posts and possibly nuclear 
sites too. There is little doubt of the effectiveness 
of such a strategy as a deterrent, but it also risks 
turning a naval skirmish into all-out war at short 
notice” (op cit). 

These are the considerations of the military 
specialists of the ruling class. They consider ev- 
ery possibility because not every imperialism can 
draw on the same resources, but will do anything 
that it can to defend the national capital, regardless 
of human cost. 


Not just sabre rattling 

There are those who minimise the effects of war 
in the Middle East. For example, in a recent article 
in the New York Times (26/1/12) you can read that 
“Tsraeli intelligence estimates, backed by aca- 
demic studies, have cast doubt on the widespread 
assumption that a military strike on Iranian nu- 


clear facilities would set off a catastrophic set of 


events like a regional conflagration, widespread 
acts of terrorism and sky-high oil prices. 

The estimates, which have been largely adopted 
by the country’s most senior officials, conclude 
that the threat of Iranian retaliation is partly bluff: 
They are playing an important role in Israel's cal- 
culation of whether ultimately to strike Iran, or to 
try to persuade the United States to do so.” 

These ‘calculations’ all sound very rational. The 
article continues “‘A war is no picnic,’ Defense 
Minister Ehud Barak told Israel Radio in Novem- 
ber. But if Israel feels itself forced into action, the 
retaliation would be bearable, he said. ‘There will 
not be 100,000 dead or 10,000 dead or 1,000 dead. 
The state of Israel will not be destroyed.’” 

In Iran they have also done their sums. They 
say they can cope with an oil embargo, as ‘only’ 
18% of Iranian oil exports go to the EU, and what 
doesn’t go to Europe will go to China. In an act 
of defiance a new law is to be debated in the Ira- 
nian parliament that could halt oil exports almost 


immediately. This would have an immediate im- 
pact in Greece, Italy and Spain where they are still 
looking for alternative suppliers. Although, while 
it’s claimed that Iran could easily shut the Strait, 
the economic effects of a blockade would be likely 
to hurt Iran more than anyone else as, according to 
some sources, 87% of its imports and 99% of its 
exports are by sea. 

In reality, not only is capitalism not rational, it has 
also shown its capacity to escalate conflicts from 
minor skirmishes into all-out war on numerous 
occasions. The Iranian military might be ‘puny’ 
but its forces have shown a capacity to intervene 
in a number of conflicts. Whether supporting the 
government in Syria, or oppositional forces in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, Iran seems never far away from 
the scenes of war. In the Guardian article cited 
above an Iranian journalist specialising in military 
and strategic issues is quoted: “J recall a famous 
Iranian idiom that was quite popular among the 
military officials: ‘If we drown, we'll drown every- 
one with us’.” That applies to the capitalist ruling 
class in every country across the globe. This is not 
just at the level of the official military apparatus 
but in the desperate actions of terrorists. In Iraq, 
for example, following the US exodus, conflict 
continues, with suicide car bombs killing dozens 
in crowded locations on a regular basis. Whoever 
is behind them is not part of the resistance to capi- 
talism but just adding to the precariousness of life 
in Baghdad and elsewhere. None of this behaviour 
is rational, but the bourgeoisie is not going with- 
out a fight, whether against other imperialisms or 
against its mortal enemy, the working class. Car 
28/1/12 
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Fukushima: one year on 

“In comparison to Three Mile Island and Cher- 
nobyl, Fukushima meant that for the first time a 
metropolitan area such as Tokyo with its 35 mil- 
lion inhabitants was directly threatened. 

Nuclear energy was developed during World 
War Two as an instrument of warfare. The nuclear 
bombing of two Japanese cities inaugurated a 
new level of destruction in this decadent system. 
The arms race during the ‘cold war’ after WW2, 
with its systematic deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons, pushed the military capacity for destruction 
to the point where humanity could be wiped out in 
one stroke. Today more than two decades after the 
end of the ‘cold war’ there are still some 20,000 
nuclear war heads which can still annihilate us 
many times over. 

With the nuclear disasters in Three Mile Island, 
Chernobyl and Fukushima it has become obvious 
that humanity is not only threatened with annihi- 
lation through the military use of nuclear power. 
Its “civilian” use for the production of energy can 
also cause the destruction of humanity.” 


Kent Communists discuss the ‘Anti- 
Parliamentary’ Tradition in Britain 

This report has been written by our close sym- 
pathiser Mark Hayes whose book was the basis 
for the presentation given to the meeting. As the 
report makes clear, the Kent Communist Group is 
a very welcome sign of a growing interest in revo- 
lutionary politics in the UK as elsewhere. 


The Occupy Movement: response to 
capitalism’s attacks hampered by 
illusions in “democracy” 

While we can’t predict where this movement 
will go from here, or even if it can survive as an in- 
dependent social movement outside of the institu- 
tions of bourgeois politics, it is appropriate at this 
juncture for revolutionaries to attempt to make a 
balance sheet of this movement in order to draw 
the lessons for the future of the class struggle. 
What was positive in this movement? Where did it 
go wrong? What can we expect from here? 


Manchester Anarchist Bookfair 


en.internationalism.org 


6 Understanding the life of the ruling class 





Marxism and conspiracy theories 


ne of the ideas raised at a recent meet- 

ing of the Occupy movement in London 

has been that the ruling class somehow 
engineered the current economic crisis in order to 
preserve its own power. This conception is noth- 
ing new; conspiracy theories have been around 
for as long class society and government and vary 
widely in scope and plausibility. Even the Ancient 
World had its share with Nero being accused by 
contemporary historians of starting the Great Fire 
of Rome. 

In more modern times, ever since the rise to 
dominance of the Rothschild dynasty in interna- 
tional banking and their role in funding the Eng- 
lish in the Napoleonic Wars, the idea of banking 
elites manipulating economic crises and war for 
its own ends has been able to find an audience. 

Today, as the masses try to make sense of the 
economic catastrophe that is shaking the founda- 
tion of society to its core, and with mainstream 
bourgeois politics utterly discredited, many are 
turning to conspiracy theories in order to try and 
understand the world situation. 

Such conceptions are no longer the province of 
“crazy” extremists. For example, some opinion 
polls have demonstrated belief in 9/11 conspiracy 
theories as being widely held by the general pub- 
lic in the US. A poll in 2004 found that 49% of 
NYC residents believed parts of the US govern- 
ment had advance warning of the attacks and al- 
lowed them to happen. 

We in the ICC have also been accused of being 
“conspiracy theorists” because of our thesis on the 
“Machiavellianism” of the ruling class. In fact, we 
think there are fundamental differences between a 
Marxist analysis of the political life of the ruling 
class and the ideological underpinnings behind 
many conspiracy theories. This is what we hope 
to explore in this article. 


Conspiracies real ... 

Another early conspiracy theory surrounds the 
Gunpowder Plot of 1605 with Lord Salisbury al- 
leged to have either masterminded the plot or have 
allowed it to continue after discovery in order to 
Justify a crackdown on Catholics in England. This 
theme of “false-flag” operations is common in 
conspiracy theory - that is, a covert operation de- 
signed to appear as if it was being carried out by 
an enemy group or power in order to justify action 
against it. 

Most “false-flag” theories fall at you what might 
call the plausible or possible end of the conspira- 
cy theory spectrum. Their plausibility is derived 
from the fact that many real false-flag operations 
have been planned and carried out throughout his- 
tory. For example: 

e Commonly known as the Gleiwitz Incident, 
Germany justified its invasion of Poland in 1939 
due to an attack by a group of Polish soldiers on 
a German radio-station. In fact, the operation was 
carried out by SS commandos dressed in Polish 
uniforms; 

e Operation Susannah was an attempt by the 
Israeli security forces to plant bombs in various 
hotels in Egypt which would then be blamed on 
Islamic extremists, communists, etc. Also known 
as the Lavon Affair, as the Israeli Minister of De- 
fence, Pinhas Lavon, was forced to resign over the 
issue; 

e Operation Northwoods was a proposed opera- 
tion submitted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Kennedy administration, suggesting government 
operatives carry out acts of terrorism in the US 
and frame Cuba in order to justify military ag- 
gression. Although Northwoods was never carried 
out, it shows beyond question that these kinds of 
operations are seriously discussed in the upper 
echelons of the state. 

Other examples of proven historical conspira- 
cies include: 

e The Ebert-Groener Pact, was a secret agree- 
ment Freidrich Ebert (leader of the SDP) and Wil- 
helm Groener (commander of the Reichwehr) in 
1918 during the German Revolution. This was an 
alliance for counter-revolution between left and 
right, with the left providing the political cover 
(the ruling SDP saying it carried out its action in 
the name of the workers) while the right provided 
the muscle, the brutal Freikorps who later evolved 


into the Nazi SA and SS. 

e The Propaganda Due (P2) Lodge — “a state 
within a state”! — had tentacles spread throughout 
the Italian ruling class. It has been linked to both 
the Mafia and the Vatican and included Italian 
politicians, business men and state functionaries 
(including the police and security services). P2 
came to light in 1981 during investigations into 
the collapse of Banco Ambrosiano. It also alleged 
to have been closely linked with the mysterious 
“Operation Gladio”; 

e Operation Gladio itself was initially estab- 
lished by NATO as a “stay-behind” operation in 
the event that the Soviet Union invaded Europe 
or a Stalinist government seized control of a Eu- 
ropean state. Strongly linked to the right-wing of 
the bourgeoisie and organised crime, these struc- 
tures would attempt to disrupt political and social 
life under the new regime, through subversion and 
terror. Various trials and investigations have seen 
allegations of Gladio and P2 involvement in ter- 
rorist events in post-war Italy. Although Gladio 
was primarily focused on Italy, similar operations 
were in place throughout continental Europe and 
Gladio has become a short-hand term covering 
them. 

It is, therefore, a matter of historical record that 
such conspiracies do exist. Naturally, this doesn’t 
mean that every event is the product of conspira- 
cies, but nor does it mean that we can naively dis- 
miss any discussion of bourgeois machinations as 
“Just” conspiracy theories. 


... and imagined 

It goes without saying that while some conspira- 
cies have been proven to exist and others, while 
not categorically proven are at least plausible, 
there are many conspiracy theories which are ut- 
terly without foundation. 

These conspiracy theories usually have very 
similar characteristics: 

e The world is secretly controlled by a covert 
group that ranges from Jews, Freemasons, bank- 
ers (who coincidentally often happen to be Jew- 
ish) and even aliens; 

e All significant world events are actually the 
product of the machinations of this clique. 

Ironically, the propagation of such conspiracy 
theories often has its origin (or is at least facili- 
tated) by state organs. The infamous “Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion”, supposedly the minutes 
of a meeting attended by world Jewish leaders as 
part of a plot to take over the world, was actually 
a forgery created by the Tsarist secret police, the 
Okhrana. 

The Jewish people have, of course, long been 
the target for accusations of conspiracy. Even the 
word ‘cabal’, often used to describe a group of 
plotters, derives from ‘Caballa’, a form of Jew- 
ish mysticism. Many modern conspiracy theories, 
even when they are not the overtly anti-Semitic 
rantings of the far-right, are still ideological de- 
scendents of the kind of hatred embodied in the 
Protocols. More modern theorists may talk sin- 
cerely about “international bankers” and a “global 
elite” rather than “international Jewry”, but the 
essential ideological structure is the same. After 
all, much of the resentment towards Jews was de- 
rived from the perception of their dominance of 
the banking system and the fact that they repre- 
sented a visible minority with supposed loyalties 
to something other than the crown or the national 
state. These sorts of conspiracy theories are thus 
tightly interweaved with nationalist sentiments. 
As aside note, the influence of this is seen in left- 
ist ideology which officially repudiates national- 
ism and racism - the ideology of anti-globalisa- 
tion is explicitly bound up with the idea of global 
capitalists who undermine the national state and 
exploit its peoples. The underlying similarities 
with the paranoid ideology of the Nazi regime are 
obvious. 

Communists have also been a popular target 
for conspiracy theories. In the US, the Protocols 
were republished in 1919 by the Public Ledger 
in Philadelphia with all references to Jews re- 
placed with “Bolsheviks” and calling it the “Red 
Bible”. Drawing on Marx’s Jewish background, 


1. http://news.bbc.co.uk/onthisday/hi/dates/stories/ 
may/26/newsid_4396000/4396893.stm 
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anti-Semites have always equated communists 
and Jews and it was inevitable that the Russian 
Revolution would be identified with the Jewish 
conspiracy. The vast literature written on this sub- 
ject is worthy of an academic treatise in itself but 
it is safe to say that the well-known total identifi- 
cation between “Jews” and “Bolsheviks” by the 
Nazi regime is the logical consequence of this line 
of thought. 

While most can see the paranoid fantasies of the 
far-right for what they are, it is worth pointing out 
that mainstream bourgeois history has largely in- 
terpreted the Russian Revolution along conspirato- 
rial lines. Instead of being the conscious act of the 
masses themselves, historiography often reduces 
the Revolution to a coup d’état by the Bolsheviks. 
Once again, we see that conspiracy theory, for all 
its avowed rejection of mainstream thought, is not 
a million miles away from the fundamental axes 
of bourgeois ideology even if it exaggerates cer- 
tain aspects to the point of absurdity. 


The role of conspiracy theory 

Officially, the bourgeoisie disavows conspiracy 
theory. In fact, the very term is a pejorative in- 
tended to imply that the very idea of conspira- 
cies in the democratic state is so ridiculous that 
no right-thinking person could possibly believe 
them. Despite this, as we have briefly examined, 
the bourgeoisie indulges in conspiratorial activity 
all the time. Moreover, its own view of history 
is conspiratorial, a chronicle of ceaseless rivalry 
between cliques seeking control of the state, of 
manipulation of the masses, etc. 

Conspiracy theories orientated around libels to- 
wards particular groups are an expression of the 
racism and prejudice that’s endemic to capitalist 
society; in that sense they have a spontaneous 
character. But they are also employed consciously 
by the state in order to justify action against cer- 
tain groups. The venomous lies propagated around 
the Jews have been used to justify brutal pogroms 
throughout history. 

Similarly, conspiracy theories around commu- 
nists were used in efforts to mobilise counter- 
revolution in the period after Red October, both 
in Russia and beyond. The “Red Scares” in the 
US, for example, were propagated in order to sup- 
port the policy aims of the US state. In the first 
period, the aim was to decapitate the political 
organs of the working class. The ideological of- 
fensive wasn’t limited to communists: anarchists, 
union members (especially the [WW), strikers of 
any sort were all routinely denounced as dangers 
to respectable society. This was part of the inter- 
national counter-revolution unleashed to crush the 
revolutionary wave. 

In the second Red Scare, the infamous period 
of “McCarthyism”, the policy aims certainly had 
a social dimension but were primarily orientated 
around the imperialist rivalry between the US and 
its Russian rival. The US ruling class was con- 
cerned about the appeal that Stalinist ideology had 
for the working class and had already uncovered 
several active Russian spy-rings. 

What of conspiracy theories that denounce the 
state (the 9/11 Truth Movement is an example)? In 
some respects, they represent the extreme distrust 
that the petit-bourgeoisie has for the state and big 
capital. It is no accident that the home of modern 
conspiracy theory is among the right-wing liber- 
tarians in the United States. On the face of things, 
these conspiracy theories appear to challenge the 
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mythology of the democratic state. But, in fact, 
they play a role in preserving that very mythol- 
ogy because - in an expression of the historic 
impotence of the petit-bourgeoisie - they are un- 
able to provide a real alternative to bourgeois de- 
mocracy. Instead, they are reduced to the entirely 
utopian demand of calling on the state to be what 
it pretends to be, the democratic expression of 
“the people”. For example, John Buchanan stood 
for the US Presidency in the 2004 election on a 
“Truther” platform. The more radical elements 
that see this approach as the futile exercise it is 
are condemned to holing up in mountain retreats 
with stockpiles of automatic weapons, waiting for 
the final apocalypse to descend. 

The more paranoid varieties also serve another 
role. In the first instance, they allow any serious 
discussion of the inner workings of the bourgeois 
class to be dismissed from mainstream conscious- 
ness through guilt by association: partly because 
of the ludicrous nature of some of their claims, 
but also their unsavoury associations with the ex- 
treme right and religious fundamentalism. 

Although, as we have seen, their underlying 
themes are not new in themselves, their modern 
forms are certainly influenced by one of the clas- 
sical expressions of decomposing capitalism: the 
tendency for bourgeois ideology to become more 
and more openly irrational. In part, they are also 
a response to the growing chaos of capitalist in 
its everyday, material reality, and it’s no accident 
that there are close links to the rise of New Age 
and religious fundamentalism. David Icke, the 
classic representation of the New Age version, 
talks of alien lizards that secretly rule the world 
while Millennialist Christians believe they are liv- 
ing in the time supposedly foretold in the book of 
Revelations and that the coming of the Antichrist 
will be accompanied by a totalitarian “New World 
Order”. Nearly 20% of US Christians believe that 
Jesus will return within their lifetimes’. Sales of 
Hal Lindsey’s Late Great Planet Earth, one of the 
earliest popular paperbacks on the “End Times” 
had sold over 28 million copies by 1990, in spite 
of being more or less falsified by failed predic- 
tions. The Left Behind series, a fictionalised ac- 
count of the Apocalypse, has sold millions of cop- 
ies (in 1998 the first four books held the four top 
slots of the New York Times best-sellers list). 

Many more examples could be given, underlin- 
ing the fact that such theories have a growing in- 
fluence on mainstream culture and politics. The 
impact of “End Time” ideology on the right-wing 
of the US ruling class is undeniable and we might 
also point out the successful television series “The 
X Files” which took up and widely popularised 
the UFO variety of conspiracism. 


Marxism against conspiracism 

But aren’t Marxists (or the ICC at least) also con- 
spiracy theorists? As mentioned above, we stand 
by the thesis that the ruling class is fully capable 
of organising elaborate conspiracies in order to 
further its aims. We identified some historical ex- 
amples earlier in this article. We also identify an 
“elite” (the capitalist class) which has concentrat- 
ed all political and economic power into its hands. 
Superficially, it would seem, we follow the basic 
pattern of conspiracy theories. 

It_is to be expected that, as Marxists, we sub- 
2. http://pewforum.org/uploadedfiles/Topics/Beliefs _ 
and_Practices/religion-politics-06.pdf 

Continued on page 4 
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Contact the ICC 


Debate is vital to the revolutionary movement. One of the most important elements of our 
activity, defined in our Basic Positions, is the “Political and theoretical clarification of the goals 
and methods of the proletarian struggle, of its historic and its immediate conditions”. This, we 
are convinced, is only possible through the confrontation and discussion of differing views 
and positions within the revolutionary camp. 

For this reason, we urge our readers to write to us with their comments, opinions and disagreements 
on the positions and analyses that we defend in our written press, including our web site. 

We will do our best to reply to all serious correspondence as quickly as possible, although given 
our limited resources we may not always be able to do so immediately. Should the subject matter 
be of general interest, then we may publish both correspondence and our reply in our press. 

While debate amongst revolutionaries is vital, it is equally necessary not to fall into the trap of 
thinking that our activity is something anodyne and acceptable to the bourgeois dictatorship dis- 
guised under the trappings of the democratic state. We will not under any circumstances publish 
our correspondents’ real names, nor their home or e-mail addresses. 


Write to the following addresses 
without mentioning the name: 


ACCION PROLETARIA Apartado Correos 258, Valencia, SPAIN. 

COMMUNIST INTERNATIONALIST POB 25, NIT, Faridabad, 121001 Haryana, INDIA. 
INTERNACIONALISMO Dte to the political situation in Venezuela, we ask that all corre- 
spondence be sent to Accion Proletaria in Spain. 

INTERNATIONALISM PO BOX 90475, Brooklyn, NY 11209, USA (new address) 
INTERNATIONALISME BP 94, 2600 Berchem, BELGIUM (new address). 
INTERNATIONELL REVOLUTION Box 21 106, 100 31 Stockholm, SWEDEN. 
REVOLUCION MUNDIAL Apdo. Post. 15-024, CP 02600, Distrito Federal, MEXICO 
REVOLUTION INTERNATIONALE RI, Mail Boxes 153, 108 Rue Damremont, 

75018, Paris, FRANCE 

RIVOLUZIONE INTERNAZIONALE CP 469, 80100 Napoli, ITALY 
WELTREVOLUTION Postfach 410308, 50863 Koln, GERMANY 
WELTREVOLUTION Postfach 2216, CH-8026, Zurich, SWITZERLAND 

WERELD REVOLUTIE P.O.Box 339, 2800 AH Gouda, NETHERLANDS 


WORLD REVOLUTION BM Box 869, 
London WCIN 3XX, GREAT BRITAIN 


Write by e-mail to the following addresses: 


From Great Britain use uk@internationalism.org 

From India use India@internationalism.org 

From the rest of the world use international@internationalism.org 
(Addresses for other countries will appear in the near future.) 


Visit the ICC Website 


http://www. internationalism.org 
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Bookshops selling ICC press 


LONDON 
Bookmarks | Bloomsbury St, WC1. 
Housmans 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, N1. 


OUTSIDE LONDON 

Word Power 43 West Nicholson St, Edinburgh EH8 9DB 
Robinson’s Newsagents The University, Lancaster. 

Tin Drum 68 Narborough Rd, Leicester LE3 OBR 

News From Nowhere 96 Bold Street, Liverpool L1 4HY 
October Books 243 Portswood Road, Southampton SO17 2NG 


AUSTRALIA 

New International Bookshop Trades Hall Building, cnr. Lygon & Victoria Sts., Carlton, Mel- 
bourne 

Gould’s Book Arcade 32 King St., Newtown, Sydney 





Donations 


Unlike the bourgeois press, revolutionary publications such as World Revolution have no advertis- 
ing revenue, no chains of news agents and no millionaire backers. We rely on the support of our 
sympathisers, and those who, while they might not agree with all aspects of our politics, see the 
importance of the intervention of a communist press. 





ICC Public Forums 


To be announced 


Street sales 


The ICC holds street sales every month at: 
BIRMINGHAM City Centre, The Pavillions, High Street 
EXETER Junction of Bedford St and High St 

LONDON Walthamstow Central 


Contact us or check the website if you would like to help or to meet and discuss with comrades. 
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made by cheques, drawn on a UK bank, or by international money order (Giro) in sterling made 
out to INTERNATIONAL REVIEW and sent to our London address. 

2) Payments to New York should be made by cheques or money orders in dollars made payable to 
INTERNATIONALISM and sent to our New York address. 

3) Postage in the UK is second-class letter. Postage to Europe and the rest of the world is by printed 
paper (air mail) rate. Postage outside Europe is by surface mail for WR and pamphlets. 
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Democratise capitalism or destroy it? 





The slogan ‘democratise 
capitalism’ appeared on the 
side of the Tent City Univer- 
sity at the St Paul’s occupa- 
tion, provoking sharp debates 
which eventually led to the 
banner being taken down. 


This outcome shows that the occupations at St 
Paul’s, UBS and elsewhere have provided a very 
fruitful space for discussion among all those who 
are dissatisfied with the present social system and 
are looking for an alternative. ‘Democratising 
capitalism’ is not a real option, but it does reflect 
the views of many people participating in the oc- 
cupations and the meetings they have generated. 
Again and again, the idea is put forward that capi- 
talism could be made more human if the rich were 
made to pay more taxes, if the bankers lost their 
bonuses, if the financial markets were better con- 
trolled, or if the state took a more direct hand in 
running the economy. 

Even the top politicians are jumping on this 
bandwagon. Cameron wants to make capitalism 
more moral, Clegg wants the whole world to 
be like John Lewis, with workers owning more 
shares, Miliband is against ‘predatory’ capitalism 
and wants more state regulation. 

But all this, coming from the politicians of capi- 
tal, is empty chatter, a smokescreen to prevent us 
seeing what capitalism is not, and what it is. 

Capitalism can’t be reduced to the ownership 
of wealth by private individuals. It is not simply 
about bankers or other wealthy elites getting too 


much reward for too little effort. 

Capitalism is a whole stage in the history of hu- 
man civilisation. It is the last in a series of societ- 
ies based on the exploitation of the majority by a 
minority. It is the first human society in which all 
production is motivated by the need to realise a 
profit on the market. It is therefore the first class- 
divided society where all the exploited have to 
sell their capacity to work, their ‘labour power’, 
to the exploiters. So while in feudalism, the serfs 
were compelled by force to directly surrender 
their labour or their produce to the lords, under 
capitalism, our labour time is taken from us more 
subtly, through the wage system. 

It therefore makes no difference if the exploiters 
are organised as private bosses or as ‘Communist 
Party’ officials like in China or North Korea. As 
long as you have wage labour, you have capital- 
ism. As Marx put it: “capital presupposes wage 
labour. Wage labour presupposes capital” (Wage 
Labour and Capital). 

Capital is, at its heart, the social relation be- 
tween the class of wage labourers (which includes 
the unemployed, since unemployment is part of 
the condition of that class) and the exploiting 
class. Capital is the alienated wealth produced by 
the workers — a force created by them but which 
stands against them as an implacable enemy. 


Capitalism is crisis 

But while the capitalists benefit from this ar- 
rangement, they can’t really control it. Capital is 
an impersonal force which ultimately escapes and 
dominates them as well. This is why the history of 
capitalism is the history of economic crises. And 
since capitalism became a global system round 
the beginning of the 20" century, this crisis has 
been more or less permanent, whether it takes the 
forms of world wars or world depressions. 

And no matter what economic policies the ruling 
class and its state tries out, whether Keynesian- 
ism, Stalinism, or state-backed ‘neo-liberalism’, 
this crisis has only got deeper and more insoluble. 
Driven to desperation by the impasse in the econ- 
omy, the different factions of the ruling class, and 
the various national states through which they are 
organised, are caught in a spiral of ruthless com- 
petition, military conflict, and ecological devasta- 
tion, forcing them to become less and less ‘moral’ 
and more and more ‘predatory’ in their hunt for 
profits and strategic advantages. 

The capitalist class is the captain of a sinking 


ship. Never has the need to relieve it of its com- 
mand of the planet been so pressing. 

But this system, the most extreme point in man’s 
alienation, has also built up the possibility of a 
new and truly human society. It has set in motion 
sciences and technologies which could be trans- 
formed and used for the benefit of all. It has there- 
fore made it possible for production to be geared 
directly for consumption, without the mediation 
of money or the market. It has unified the globe, 
or at least created the premises for its real unifica- 
tion. It has therefore made it feasible to abolish 
the whole system of nation states with their inces- 
sant wars. In sum, it has made the old dream of a 
world human community both necessary and pos- 
sible. We call this society communism. 

The exploited class, the class of wage labour, 
has no interest in falling for illusions about the 
system it is up against. It is potentially the grave- 
digger of this society and the builder of a new one. 
But to realise that potential, it has to be totally 
lucid about what it is fighting against and what it 
is fighting for. Ideas about reforming or ‘democ- 
ratising’ capital are so many obstacles to this clar- 


ity. 


Capitalism and democracy 

Like making capitalism more human, everyone 
nowadays claims to be for democracy and wants 
society to be more democratic. And that is why 
we can’t take the idea of democracy at its face 
value, as some abstract ideal that we all can agree 
to. Like capitalism, democracy has a history. As 
a political system, democracy in ancient Athens 
could co-exist with slavery and the exclusion of 
women. Under capitalism, parliamentary democ- 
racy can coexist with the monopoly of power by a 
small minority which hogs not only the economic 
wealth but also the ideological tools to influence 
people’s thinking (and voting). 

Capitalist democracy mirrors capitalist society, 
which turns all of us into isolated economic units 
competing on the market. In theory we all com- 
pete on equal terms, but the reality is that wealth 
gets concentrated into fewer and fewer hands. 
We are just as isolated when we enter the polling 
booths as individual citizens, and just as remote 
from exercising any real power. 

In the debates that have animated the various 
occupation and public assembly movements from 
Tunisia and Egypt to Spain, Greece and the USA, 
there has been a more or less continuous confron- 


tation between two wings: on the one hand, we 
have those who want to go no further than making 
the existing regime more democratic, to stop at 
the goal of getting rid of tyrants like Mubarak and 
bringing in a parliamentary system, or of putting 
pressure on the established political parties so that 
they pay more heed to the demands of the street. 
And, on the other hand, even if they are only a 
minority right now, we have those who are begin- 
ning to say: why do we need parliament if we can 
organise ourselves directly in assemblies? Can 
parliamentary elections change anything? Could 
we not use forms like assemblies to take control 
of our own lives — not just the public squares, but 
the fields, factories and workshops? 

These debates are not new. They echo the ones 
which took place around the time of the Russian 
and German revolutions, at the end of the First 
World War. Millions were on the move against a 
capitalist system which had, by slaughtering mil- 
lions of the battlefronts, already shown that it had 
ceased to play a useful role for the human race. 
But while some said that the revolutions should 
go no further than instituting a ‘bourgeois demo- 
cratic’ regime, there were those — a very sizeable 
number at that time — who said: parliament be- 
longs to the ruling class. We have formed our own 
assemblies, factory committees, soviets (organi- 
sations based on general assemblies with elected 
and revocable delegates). These organisations 
should take the power and then it can remain in 
our own hands — the first step towards reorganis- 
ing society from top to bottom. And for a brief 
moment, before their revolution was destroyed by 
isolation, civil war and internal degeneration, the 
soviets, the organs of the working class, did take 
power in Russia. 

That was a moment of unprecedented hope for 
humanity. The fact that it was defeated should not 
deter us: we have to learn from our defeats and 
from the mistakes of the past. We can’t democ- 
ratise capitalism because more than ever it is a 
monstrous and destructive force which will drag 
the world to ruin unless we destroy it. And we 
can’t get rid of this monster using the institutions 
of capitalism itself. We need new organisations, 
organisations which we can control and direct 
towards the revolutionary change which remains 
our only real hope. Amos 25.1.12 





Political positions of 


World Revolution is the section in Britain of the 
International Communist Current which defends the 
following political positions: 


* Since the first world war, capitalism has been a deca- 
dent social system. It has twice plunged humanity into 
a barbaric cycle of crisis, world war, reconstruction and 
new crisis. In the 1980s, it entered into the final phase 
of this decadence, the phase of decomposition. There is 
only one alternative offered by this irreversible histori- 
cal decline: socialism or barbarism, world communist 
revolution or the destruction of humanity. 

* The Paris Commune of 1871 was the first attempt 
by the proletariat to carry out this revolution, in a 
period when the conditions for it were not yet ripe. 
Once these conditions had been provided by the onset 
of capitalist decadence, the October revolution of 1917 
in Russia was the first step towards an authentic world 
communist revolution in an international revolutionary 
wave which put an end to the imperialist war and went 
on for several years after that. The failure of this revo- 
lutionary wave, particularly in Germany in 1919-23, 
condemned the revolution in Russia to isolation and to 
a rapid degeneration. Stalinism was not the product of 
the Russian revolution, but its gravedigger. 

* The statified regimes which arose in the USSR, 
eastern Europe, China, Cuba etc and were called 
‘socialist’ or ‘communist’ were just a particularly 
brutal form of the universal tendency towards state 
capitalism, itself a major characteristic of the period of 
decadence. 

* Since the beginning of the 20th century, all wars are 
imperialist wars, part of the deadly struggle between 
states large and small to conquer or retain a place in 


the ICC 


the international arena. These wars bring nothing to 
humanity but death and destruction on an ever-increas- 
ing scale. The working class can only respond to them 
through its international solidarity and by struggling 
against the bourgeoisie in all countries. 

* All the nationalist ideologies - ‘national in- 
dependence’, ‘the right of nations to self-determination’ 
etc - whatever their pretext, ethnic, historical or 
religious, are a real poison for the workers. By calling 
on them to take the side of one or another faction of 
the bourgeoisie, they divide workers and lead them to 
massacre each other in the interests and wars of their 
exploiters. 

* In decadent capitalism, parliament and elections 
are nothing but a masquerade. Any call to participate 
in the parliamentary circus can only reinforce the lie 
that presents these elections as a real choice for the ex- 
ploited. ‘Democracy’, a particularly hypocritical form 
of the domination of the bourgeoisie, does not differ at 
root from other forms of capitalist dictatorship, such as 
Stalinism and fascism. 

* All factions of the bourgeoisie are equally re- 
actionary. All the so-called ‘workers’, ‘Socialist’ and 
‘Communist’ parties (now ex-’Communists’), the leftist 
organisations (Trotskyists, Maoists and ex-Maoists, 
official anarchists) constitute the left of capitalism’s 
political apparatus. All the tactics of ‘popular fronts’, 
‘anti-fascist fronts’ and ‘united fronts’, which mix up 
the interests of the proletariat with those of a faction of 
the bourgeoisie, serve only to smother and derail the 
struggle of the proletariat. 

* With the decadence of capitalism, the unions every- 
where have been transformed into organs of capitalist 
order within the proletariat. The various forms of union 


organisation, whether ‘official’ or ‘rank and file’, serve 
only to discipline the working class and sabotage its 
struggles. 

* Tn order to advance its combat, the working class 
has to unify its struggles, taking charge of their ex- 
tension and organisation through sovereign general 
assemblies and committees of delegates elected and 
revocable at any time by these assemblies. 

* Terrorism is in no way a method of struggle for the 
working class. The expression of social strata with no 
historic future and of the decomposition of the petty 
bourgeoisie, when it’s not the direct expression of the 
permanent war between capitalist states, terrorism has 
always been a fertile soil for manipulation by the bour- 
geoisie. Advocating secret action by small minorities, 
it is in complete opposition to class violence, which 
derives from conscious and organised mass action by 
the proletariat. 

* The working class is the only class which can 
carry out the communist revolution. Its revolutionary 
struggle will inevitably lead the working class towards 
a confrontation with the capitalist state. In order to 
destroy capitalism, the working class will have to over- 
throw all existing states and establish the dictatorship 
of the proletariat on a world scale: the international 
power of the workers’ councils, regrouping the entire 
proletariat. 

* The communist transformation of society by the 
workers’ councils does not mean ‘self-management’ 
or the nationalisation of the economy. Communism 
requires the conscious abolition by the working class 
of capitalist social relations: wage labour, commodity 
production, national frontiers. It means the creation 
of a world community in which all activity is oriented 
towards the full satisfaction of human needs. 

* The revolutionary political organisation constitutes 
the vanguard of the working class and is an active 


factor in the generalisation of class consciousness 
within the proletariat. Its role is neither to ‘organise 

the working class’ nor to ‘take power’ in its name, but 
to participate actively in the movement towards the 
unification of struggles, towards workers taking control 
of them for themselves, and at the same time to draw 
out the revolutionary political goals of the proletariat’s 
combat. 


OUR ACTIVITY 


Political and theoretical clarification of the goals and 
methods of the proletarian struggle, of its historic and 
its immediate conditions. 

Organised intervention, united and centralised on 
an international scale, in order to contribute to the 
process which leads to the revolutionary action of the 
proletariat. 

The regroupment of revolutionaries with the aim of 
constituting a real world communist party, which is 
indispensable to the working class for the overthrow of 
capitalism and the creation of a communist society. 


OUR ORIGINS 


The positions and activity of revolutionary or- 
ganisations are the product of the past experiences of 
the working class and of the lessons that its political or- 
ganisations have drawn throughout its history. The ICC 
thus traces its origins to the successive contributions of 
the Communist League of Marx and Engels (1847-52), 
the three Internationals (the /nternational Working- 
men § Association, 1864-72, the Socialist International, 
1884-1914, the Communist International, 1919-28), 

the left fractions which detached themselves from the 
degenerating Third International in the years 1920-30, 
in particular the German, Dutch and Italian Lefis. 


